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‘COLD WATER ARMY.’ 


A Draocve. 

Thomas. Jim, what’s all this fuss about the Cold Wa- 
ter Army for? 

James. We are going to fight Old King Alcohol, and 
his two great armies. 

T. Fight, heigh! I guess you'll fight smart. You 
hain’t got no guns, and you’d all run like a flock o’ sheep 
if only old Tiger was set on you. 

J. We don’t want any guns for this war. Old Alco- 
hol is like a swarm of bees. He won’t hurt us if we let 
him alone, and that’s what we form into Armies for. 
We don’t want any guns but Cold Water. 


T.. If he’s like a swarm of bees, I guess you'll want 
something more than Cold Water to keep him off with. 
Cousin Tim got stung by the bees, and he was as mad 
as a hornet, and said he’d give it to em; so he went and 
got uncle’s old rusty sword, and run it through the hive, 
and said, “there! take that!” This riled the whole 
swarm, end they come about his head as thick as bees, 
and stung him ’most to death. 

J. But we are not going to fight in that way. If 
Timothy had let the bees alone, they would not have 
stung him. Old King Alcohol has as many stings as a 
swarm of bees; but he won’t hurt us if we let him alone. 

7’. But what of his Armies? How are you going to 
take them ? 

J. The old fellow has two armies, one made up of 
wholesalers and the other of retailers ; and if we can take 
them, we shall not only keep out of his wars ourselves, 
but fix him so he can’t kill any more men and women, 
nor make any more mad men, to beat and bruise their 
wives and children, and starve them to death. 

T. But, how are you going to do it, Jim? I guess 
you'll have your match. 

J. Til tell you how we'll do it, Thomas. We'll take 
them by siege. When an army wants to take # walled 
town, they watch all the gates, and let no one go in to 
carry the people food; and they dam up and turn away 
al] the streams of water that go into the city ; and in that 
way, they starve em out. The wholesalers and retailers 
have both great armies, and their forts are walled round 
so high that we can’t get at them. But we’ll starve ’em 
out. We won't buy of them, and we will do all we can 
to keep others from buying; and by and by they will 
lay down their arms, and go about some honest and de- 
cent business. They are already fast deserting the 
ranks of the Old King. His ranks are thinning out 
every day ; and very soon the old tyrant will be left all 
alone, and then he may enjoy himself as well as he can, 
for he can do nobody any harm. We won't kil] him,— 
we'll only serve him as the Quaker did his dog—* I'll not 
hurt thee, but I'll give thee a bad name,” and so cried 
after him, “Mad dog! Mad dog !” 

T. Well, if people would only think how many men 
are made mad by drinking rum, they would keep from 
the grog shop, as they would from a mad dog. 
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OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. 

I have known few happier people than the 
Widow Ellis and her son William, or Willie, 
as he was called in the neighborhood. And do 
you think Willie, my bright, happy little friend 
Willie, had quantities of clothes, new books 
whenever he desired them, a printing press, 
paint-box, pencils, a magic lantern, and all the 
toys, useful and useless, that “are lavished by 
loving friends on rich boys? On the contrary, 
they were almost the poorest people save those 
miserable beings the town’s poor, in our village. 

When Mrs. Ellis was first married, many 
years ago, she moved to the West. She had six 
children. She lived in a sickly place, and one 
after another died, and last of all her husband. 
None of her family were left but the youngest, 
Willie. Her own health was wretched; and be- 
lieving nothing could cure her but coming back 
to the old place, she sold her little property, paid 
her debts, doctor and all, came back to our vil- 
lage, and had just enough to buy that little old 
brown house on the slope, at the turn above the 
river. There is asmall patch of land on the east 
side of the widow’s house, it may be the tenth of 
an acre, which she made intoa garden. She 
often says, it is-well for her it is no larger, for it 
is just big enough for her and William to plant, 
and sow, and keep in order. It is wonderful 
how much she gets out of it! Plenty of pota- 
toes for breakfast and dinner all the year round, 
and often a good mess for the cow. ‘I'he widow’s 
money field out to buy a cow, and well for her 
that it did; for this cow, till she lost it, half sup- 
ported her. 

The next house to the Widow Ellis, between 
her and the river, a large brick building, is Cap- 
tain Nicholas Stout’s. You may see by the good 
fences round it, and the big barns, corn crib, 
sheds, &c. behind it, all snug and sound, that 
the captain is a wealthy, industrions, pains-tak- 
ing farmer. An honest man, too, is the cap- 
tain; that is, as honest as a man can be who is 
selfish, and crabbed, and thinks so much of his 
own property and rights as to care very little for 
his neighbor’s. A man is called honest that pays 
his debts, and does not cheat his neighbors; but 
there is a higher, nobler honesty than that, and 
a short rule tor the practice of it, viz. ‘do unto 
others, as ye would that others should do unto 
you.” The captain did not come up to this, as 
we shall see. He was a rough, hard-favored 
man, and had a crusty way of speaking, partic- 
ularly to children, that made them ail dislike 
him; and I believe this was the reason the cap- 
tain was so apt to have his early apples and _ his 
watermelons stolen. The Widow Ellis had 
one pear tree in her garden; delicious pears it 
bore, too; and I have heard her say she didn’t 
believe one pear had ever been stolen from it; 
indeed, I think the boys in our village would as 
soon have cut off their fingers as have stolen one 
of her pears. Was it right to steal the cross 
Captain Stout’s?. Oh, no; but the fact that his 
were stolen and hers were not, shows how one 
person doing wrong leads to another doing it too. 

There is no having possessions in this world, 
without trials coming along with them. So 
Willie found; for his young tamily of geese and 
ducks, on passing Captain Stout’s garden on their 
way to the river, would sometimes run under the 
fence, and had once or twice been seen by the 
captain himself on his premises. 
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Once, finding them helping themselves to a 
few of his peas, he flew into a passion; and, call- 
ing to Willie, who was passing by, he told him 
if he did not keep his ducks out of his garden he 
would wring their necks for them! ‘The bare 
thought of such a catastrophe made Willie trem- 
ble; and that very hour with the help of a kind 
friend, he made a coop for his hen, and shut her 
up. Willie, now seeing the ducklings persecu- 
ted, loved them better than ever. His leisure 
moments were spent with them. He watched 
their different dispositions, and named them ° ac- 
cordingly; and one cross one, who was for get- 
ting all the food to himself, and pecking at the 
others, he named, ‘‘ Captain Stout.’ After a 
few days Willie took it into his head that the 
young things were getting poor, and pining to go 
to the river; and he let the hen out, taking care 
to attend them, lest they should trespass on the 
captain. One day, as he was returning from 
watering his ducks, his mother called him to go 
in haste of an errand. He left the ducks on 
their way home. When he was returning he 
saw Captain Stout, with a club in his hand, run- 
ning through his garden. Willie’s heart mis- 
gave him. ‘Oh, my poor little ducks!” thought 
he, and he hastened forward. - Willie reached 
the garden-fence just in time to see the old hen 
fly over it, calling, in her own way, with all her 
might and main, to the young ones to follow. 
But they, poor things, could not fly so nigh; and 
in attempting to run under the fence, they were 
entangled in some currant bushes that grew very 
thickly there; and before Willie could get his 
breath to plead for them, the captain caught one 
after the other, and, wringing their necks, tossed 
them gasping over the fence; and then, merely 
saying, ‘‘I gave you warning,” he turned and 
walked back to his house. Willie said not one 
word. It seemed to him as if he should choke. 
He took up his darlings one after the other, and 
put them in his apron; they were warm, and 
their little breasts yet heaving, and Willie ran 
towards his home. He did not stop to hear Sam 
and Bob, who enraged at the captain’s cruelty, 
called him all sort of names. ‘I'd kill him!” 
says Sam. ‘I’d burn down his house for him!” 
said Bob. Not one word said poor Willie; but 
his cheeks looked as if the blood would burst 
from them, and he bit his lips till they bled; and 
so he appeared before his mother, and, dropping 
his apron, the dead ducks fell at her feet, and he 
burst into loud cries, ‘‘ Captain Stout has killed 
them all—he is a cruel wretch, mother—he is! 
I wish he was dead! I do wish he was dead!” 

‘ Willie!” 

‘¢T can’t help it, mother; I do wish so; he is 
an awful, hateful man! he might have left me 
one—just one,” and then, throwing himself 
down on the floor, he took one after the other, 
stroked down their feathers, held up their poor 
broken necks, aud burst out into a fresh peal of 
crying. As soon as she could soothe him into a 
little composure, his mother inquired into all the 
particulars, and she too shed some tears, for it 
grieved her to see Willie grieved; and she cer- 
tainly did think he had been most unjustly as 
well as unkindly treated. “Jt is a pity!” she 
said, stroking Willie’s head. Willie felt a litre 
comforted when he saw that his mother felt with 
him, and he stopped his Joud crying, but his 
tears still came as fast as he could wipe them. 
‘Tf he had only killed the captain,” he said, 1 
would not have minded it; but Bigbreast, and 
Fanny, and dear, dear little Mrs. Hart! Iam 
sure he ought to be hung; and I wish he was.” 
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“* Willie!” 

‘* Well, mother, was it not just like murder? 

** No, my son, not nearly so bad as murder.” 

“I’m sure I think it was; they did not mean 
to do him any harm, and they were the prettiest 
little ducks that ever lived, and the best. I think 
it was just as bad as Herod killing the innocents. 
They were just as good, and ten times hand- 
somer than any babies that ever lived. Can’t 
Captain Stout be punished any way, mother?” 

‘*T believe not, Willie.” 

‘*T am sure he ought to be. Mrs. Hart told 
me my dncks would be worth a dollar a pair, 
and I meant to have sold one pair of them—oh, 
dear,” and Willie thought of the silk shawl he 
meant to have bought for his mother, and he 
burst into a fresh flood of tears, and said he 
should hate Captain Stout as long as he lived. 

“Willie,” said his. mother, “let us go and 
bury the poor little ducks under the pear tree, 
and when they are out of your sight you will 
feel better.” Willie did not think he ever should 
feel better; but he began to busy himself about 
nailing up a box to put the ducks in, and dig- 
ging a grave, and his mother helped him, and 
they covered the grave with green sods, and 
Willie did feel a little better. When they went 
back to the house his mother asked him which 
he had rather be, the man that killed the little 
ducks, or the little boy whose ducks were 
killed. 

“I had rather be myself, a million times, 
mother.” 

‘* Then the person that suffers wrong, my son, 
is much better off than he that does it.” 

** Yes, mother, I suppose so, but it’s dreadful 
to bear.” 

“Then should not you be sorry for Captain 
Stout?” 

“Sorry for him! 
to.” 

** Perhaps you will, Willie, when you think a 
little more about it. Captain Stout was angry 
when he killed your little duck, and the moment 
ithe deed was done he felt, I am sure he did, that 
he had done as one neighbor should not do to 
‘another, as an old man should not do to a little 
boy; and, whenever he sees you or thinks of 
you, he will feel uncomfortable.” 

“I hope he will! I hope he will feel awfully.” 

* Don’t say so, my son, or, rather, don’t feel 
so. Do you remember those texts you wrote off 
into the first leaf of your Bible book?” 

*¢ Yes, mother.” 

“ What were they?” 

“Love your enemies, bless those that curse 
‘you, pray for those that despitefully use you, 
overcome evil with good, and so on.” 

“What did you copy them off for?” 

“ So that I might remember them.” 

** Why do you wish to remember them?” 

** You told me I must, mother, so as to act 
accordingly, if ever I had a chance.” 

‘* Have you not a chance now, Willie?” 

Willie did not reply, and his mother went on. 
*¢ We never should lose the opportunity of obey- 
ing these laws which Christ has given us. You 
have now a great occasion. This is a great 
trial to you; and, if you can earnestly and sin- 
cerely pray God to bless Captain Stout, this 
trial, that seems so grievous to you, will prove a 
blessing; and, after you have so prayed, you will 
feel better, and you will be prepared to return 
good for Captain Stout’s evil, if ever you have a 
chance. But don’t pray for him because I have 
told you this, Willie; for it is not saying the 
words God cares for, but he looks into your 
heart to see whether the feeling is there.” 

William considered for some time in silence, 
and at last he said, “I hope I shall pray for 
Captain Stout, but I don’t feel as if I could now.” 
When a child hopes he shall do right, he has 
taken the first step towards it. Willie was very 
much in the habit of doing what he thought was 








I can’t feel so, if I ought 
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troubles; he often repeated to himself those texts 
he had copied, and he ended with, “I hope I 
shall feel like praying for him.” At night, as 
usual, he knelt down by the bedside. His moth- 
er saw he remained on his knees longer than 
usual, and, when he crept into bed, ‘* Come 
here, mother,” he said. She went to the bed- 
side. ‘Oh, mother,” said he, “it is just as you 
always tell me. I feel a great deal better for 
doing right. It seems as if a load was taken off 
from me; and now I really don’t want Captain 
Stout to be punished, and I do feel almost sorry 
for him, for I know he must feel awfully when 
he thinks of the little ducks. I was not sure even 
when I knelt down that I could sincerely and 
earnestly pray for him; but, when I was saying 
that part of my prayer, “forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those that trespass against 
us,” I seemed, for the first time, to feel, what 
it was to be forgiven, and that we could not be 
if we did not forgive, and how much God every 
day forgave me; and I remembered what a dread- 
ful passion I was in to-day, and it seemed to me 
a very little thing, when God is all the time for- 
giving me, to forgive Captain Stout just for one 
bad thing; and, as soon as I had done praying 
for myself, I did pray for him—real prayer, 
mother—and now I don’t hate him a bit, nor 
wish anything bad to happen to him.” 

‘My dear son, 1am glad and thankful, and 
I hope you will always look to your heart; for, 
when that is right, all goes well, let others do 
us good or evil. If we only obey the Divine 
laws which Jesus Christ has given to us, we 
shall, in all probability, overcome the evil of 
others with our good; and, if not, we shall cer- 
tainly build up the kingdom of heaven in ou 
own hearts.” [Tobe Continued.] 
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THE YOUNG TEACHER. 
“On his lips was the law of kindness.” 

‘¢ What now, my son?” exclaimed Mr. Linn, 
as Charles was about setting out for the dwell- 
ing of Mr. Jones. ‘ What are you to do with 
all those books? Yoa are not going to take your 
pupil by storm, I hope?” 

‘‘O no, papa, there are a great many fine pic- 
tures in them.” 

‘“‘And what part are pictures to act in your 
system of education!” 

‘“‘T was reading the other day in my Sunday 
School book that you must try to gain one’s 
confidence before you can do them any good; 
and I thought if I should talk a little with Alex- 
ander, and show him the pictures, and tell him 
a few stories, that afterwards I might get him to 
read. But if you think it is not best—” 

**O quite right. Go on.” 

Mr. Linn was by no means indifferent as to 
his son’s plans or success, but he preferred act- 
ing the spectator; being, however, always at 
hand to give a hint or caution when necessary, 
and thus leave Charles dependent on his own 
resources. A judicious parent will never open- 
ly interfere with the plans of a child, unless he 
find those plans radically wrong. He will hint, 
direct, and check, and leave to the ehild not 
only the pleasure, but the discipline that this 
self-dependence affords. 

Charles was not very warmly welcomed by 
the young Joneses, for they regarded him with 
distrust, and his books were in their eyes very 
suspicious articles. Jane, alittle girl of six, with 
a really pretty and somewhat intelligent face, 
when the way to it could once be found through 
the covering of dirt by which it was smeared, 
was the only one whose attention he could en- 
gage, until Mr. Jones was attracted by the pic- 
ture of a noble Arabian, which he said looked 
“like old Roan.” 

“More like, it looks like Dr. Medwin’s pony,” 
said Alexander, creeping cautiously along to 





his duty, and all day he was thinking over his 


gain a nearer view. 


weary of the exertion of looking. ‘‘ But what 
good do they do? you can’t eat nor wear ’em.” 

‘* We can learn a great deal from them,” said 
Charles, dodging first one way and then anoth- 
er, to escape the persecutions of Alexander. 

** Now stop, Elek—that’s too bad!” said the 
father; “‘ you might be glad Charley comes to 
show you his fineries, and not pull his hair.” 

‘*T don’t care for his fineries!” said Alexan- 
der, snatching at the leaf that contained the pic- 
ture and tearing it from the binding. ‘I hate 
him and his fineries too!” 

“I don’t hate you!” said Charles, as he 
stooped to pick up the crumpled leaf, and 
smoothed it on his knee. “I don’t hate you, 
Alexander.” 

**O but you do, I know you do!” returned 
the other, “and I'll plague you just as much as 
I can forever.” 

‘IT will not hate you for all that,” returned 
Charles, mildly. 

‘** Ah, yes you do—you hate me now—and you 
told me so. Every body hates me, but I don’t 
care, I’ll plague every body.” 

‘I did hate you when I told you so, but it 
was wicked, and I have been very, very sorry. 
I shall never hate you again.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Alexander, wonder- 
ingly. 

“¢ Quite sure!” 

“ But I am afraid you will. What would you 
do if I should kill your rabbits?” 

* You will not kill them.” 

‘**‘ How do you know that?” 

‘¢ Because I am your friend, and you wouldn’t 
injure a friend?” 

*¢T don’t know, I never had a friend.” 

**Don’t any body love you?” asked Charles, a 
tear of pity glistening in his eye. 

‘*What do you cry for, Charley?” inquired 
Alexander, crouching at his feet. “I won’t 
plague you any more—I mean if you don’t hate 
me, I won't.” 

“T never will hate you,” returned Charles, 
brushing off the tear, “ but I was thinking how 
sorry I am you have no friend.” 

*©Q I don’t mind it,” said Alexander, care- 
lessly, ‘*] don’t want any one to love me.” 

‘© Won’t you let me love you?” asked Charles, 
really interested, and thinking for the moment 
he could love the wretched boy with all his 
heart. 

“« You!” said Alexander, chuckling; “I guess 
folks would laugh well, to see the parson’s son 
loving Elek Jones.” 

‘¢ But you will let me love you for all that?” 
persisted Charles. 

“IT don’t know, Charley, it would be very 
queer—but let me look at that picture. O it’s a 
dog! I’m proper sorry I drowned Tula.” 

‘* And I am sorry I was so angry.” 


“Why not?” 

“’Cause I’m a poor mean boy, that every 
body hates, and there’s no harm in being angry 
with me.” 

“Yes there is—it is as wicked to be angry 
with you as with any one else.” 

‘*Do you really think sot Charley, you may 
have my chicken, it is almost as pretty as your 
pigeon was. I wish I had a dog.” 

‘‘ No, I thank you—you had better keep the 
chicken,” returned Charles. ‘ Aunt Nelly is to 
give me another pigeon next summer, and be- 
sides that I have a nice chicken of my own. 
Let us see which will take the best care of them. 
But I wish you would let me come and see you 
every day, and believe I love you, and want to 
do you good.” 

‘‘ You can’t do any thing for me as I know 
of, but you may come and’ welcome; and as to 
loving me, I don’t know much about that; but 





you don’t look at me so hatefully as you used to, 


“* Wall, they’re all rather handsome, Charley,” | 
said Mr. Jones, straightening himself up as if 





‘Are you sorry? I shouldn’t think you’d be.” * 
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She was led early to remember her Crea- 


tor; she truly feared him, and dreaded nothing 
so much as to offend him, or grieve his good 
Spirit. Young as she was, she loved prayer, 
and attended public worship with delight. She 
was seized with the whooping cough, of which 
she died after a long illness, during which she 
often expressed her fears, that carrying her so 
much would hurt her dear father, and nursing 
her so long would tire her dear mother, and 
showed much patience. Being naturally a clev- 
er child, she had early learned to read, and was 
exceedingly fond of Scripture stories; and when 
unable to read, she would talk of them, and re- 
peat texts and hymns she had before been taught. 
When great weakness prevented her from kneel- 
ing at her prayers, her distress was very great; 
and bursting into tears, she said, ‘ Mother, I 
cannot pray!” ‘Yes, my dear child, you can.” 
‘¢ How? I cannot kneel down.” ‘* But, without 
kneeling, dear Agnes, you can lie and think of 
your prayers, saying them to yourself; for God, 
you know, can see the heart, and he can hear 
what you have not strength enough to say aloud, 
as you used todo. You often lie and think of 
your father and me, do you not, and talk to us 
in your mind, when we are out of the room?” 
‘Yes, my dear mother.” Well then, dearest, 
do the same now about your prayers. Think of 
God as near to you, which he is; them your heart 
can pray to him, as well as if you knelt down.” 

She was lifted into her crib, and closing her 
eyes, and clasping her hands on her breast, she 
remained so for a* few minutes; then opening 
her eyes again, she exclaimed with strong emo- 
tion, “ Oh! yes, mother; I feel that I can pray;” 
and she ever after continued this silent manner 
of prayer. Had this child lived, she would have 
made, under proper teaching, an eminent wo- 
man; but God saw it best to take her; and hav- 
ing sowed the good seed in her heart, took her 
to heaven, where it should bring forth all its 
fruit in full perfection. She yielded up her 
spirit in calmness and peace, into the hands of 
her great Creator, having just completed her 
fifth year. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


named Tetzel, was employed to sell indulgences in 
Germany. He made the people believe that the mo- 
ment any person had paid for an indulgence, he became 
certain of his salvation ; and he boasted that he had sav- 
ed more souls by his indulgences, than St. Peter had by 
his preaching. And, strange as it may seem to us, 
these indulgences are now sold in the streets of Rome. 
As some persons were confessing to Martin Luther, 
they owned that they had been guilty of great crimes, 
but would not make the satisfaction he required, because 
they had bought indulgences of Tetzel. Luther then 
began to oppose Tetzel’s proceedings, and to preach 
against him; and this brought on a violent controversy 
between them, and all Germany was excited about it. 
The dispute grew hot ; and Luther was ordered to Rome, 
to answer to the Pope for what he had done. But, before 
he could get there, the Pope had him tried and condemn- 
ed as aheretic. This led to an open rupture with the 
Pope, and at last to the great Reformation, which, by the 
blessing of God, has made the difference between the 
Catholics and Protestants. 

From the history of Martin, we may learn how much 
may be depending upon the industry and perseverance 
of a boy. If Martin Luther had given up in despair, be- 
cause he had not money to bear his expenses at the 
academy, we should never have heard of him; and per- 
haps we might have been still under the yoke of the 
Pope. And so it might have been, if he had been too 
proud to receive his support in the way he did. 

We will conclude this account with an amusing story 
about Tetzel, the man who sold indulgences. There 
was a nobleman who believed him to be imposing on the 
people. So he asked him if he could pardona sin as 
well before it was committed as afterwards. Tetzel 
said he could, if the money was paid down. So the no- 
bleman paid the money, and received a paper from 
Tetzel, pardoning the sin which he intended to commit. 
When Tetzel started to leave the place, the nobleman 
waylaid him on the road, robbed him of his money, and 
beat him soundly with a stick, saying, “ This is the fault 


I intended to commit, and for which I have your abso- 
lution.” 








EDITORIAL. 


VARIETY. 








MARTIN AND THE POPE. 

“ But who is the Pope?” says one of our readers. You 
have heard of the Papists, or Roman Catholics. The 
Pope is the Head of the Roman Catholic church. He 
sits on a throne, in the city of Rome, and pretends to be 
in the place of Christ. He says Christ gave the keys to 
Peter, with power to open and shut; that is, to say 
what we may do, and what we must not do; and that 
Peter gave the keys to the Pope of Rome; and so, ac- 
cording to his notion, every body must do as the Pope of 
Rome says. ' 

This Martin, of whom we have been speaking, was 
the great Martin Luther. He was a minister of the 
church of Rome, and thought he ought to do as the 
Pope said. The Pope, who ruled in his day, was named 
Leo X. The church of Rome was very rich; and the 
Pope had money enough every year to support thousands 
of our ministers. But Leo was so extravagant that his 
money failed him. You have heard of St. Peter’s church 
at Rome. It is one of the most costly buildings in 
the world. Leo wanted money to finish it; and so he 
published all over the Christian world, that any body 
who would give something towards building this church, 
might have the privilege of eating eggs and cheese during 
Lent! For, these they are not allowed to eat, for the 
forty days of the fast called Lent. But, of any thing else 

besides eggs, butter, cheese, milk, and’ meat, they may 
eat as much as they please. 

The privilege of eating eggs and cheese in Lent, was 
called an indulgence. But the Pope was not satisfied 
with this. He pretended to have the power of pardon- 
ing sin, both before and after it was committed; and 

sent out his agents to sell indulgences to get money to 


An Infant One Teaching his Father to Pray. 
A praying mother in——-, Vermont, was sick, and 
drawing near the _ Her husband was deeply 
afflicted ; and his affliction had led his mind, as it never 
had been before, to the subject of religion, though it is 
not known that he yet knew its consolations, and its 
power to support and cheer the soul in trouble. One 
night, after he had given up all hope that his dear com- 
anger would recover, he thought he would pray before 
e retired torest. He went into the room om lay 
asleep his little boy of four. He knelt down by the 
bed, and be to pray. His first word awoke the 
sleeping child. Raising himself in his bed, and looking 
earnestly for a moment at his praying father, he exclaim- 
ed, “Father,I am glad you have begun to pray. It 
sounds just like mother. Now,” continued he, “you 


must pray very slow, and must think that G 
you!”—S. S. Visiter. a 


——@———_— 
Brotherly Love. 

An avaricious divine, seeing a poor boy ina de 
condition, called him to the ieee j aind vin hina piece 
of mouldy bread, asked him if he touldeck , to which he 
answered in the negative; to the question whether he 
could say the Belief and the Lord’s Prayer, the answer 
was the same. “ Well,” said the divine, “I will teach 

ou that:—‘Our Father,” said the instructor. “Our 
ather!” repeated the r boy; “what! your Father 
as well as mine?” “Yes, certainly.” “Then we are 
brothers?” “'To be sure we are,” was the ready reply. 
: Why. a re lied cate pulling the crust from be- 
ind his coa ow cou ou give your 
this mouldy piece of bread pe Pe ae ee 


—_>—_—_ 
Sagacity of a Dog. 
The Richmond Star relates the following on the au- 
thority of a gentlemen engaged in the affair, which 
plainly shows the remarkable sagacity of the dog. 
On Monday last, a dog belonging to this gentleman 
accidentally fell into a well, and for the moment he gave 





build St. Peters church. A man of bad character, 


into the well, in the hope that possibly it might catch 
around his leg or neck. No sooner, however, did the 
rope come within reach, than the dog seized it with his 
teeth, and the parties above finding it had secured him, 
began to draw up; when about half way up he lost his 
hold and fell back. Again the rope was let down, and 
again the dog seized it, and he was drawn nearly to the 
mouth of the well, when his bite gave way, and the 
third time he fell into the water. Once more the ro 
was let down, and this time the dog took so thorough a 
hold, that he was brought triumphantly up and when set 
down in safety, shook the water from his hair, and wag- 
ged his tail, apparently as proud of the exploit as the 
other parties were gratified with it. The circumstance 
is a curious and interesting one. 


————>——__. 
Solemn Caution to Parents, 





(Great Neck,) were left at a neighbor’s house on Sanday 
est child, a girl 8 years old, was sent home to feed the | 
silk worms, and as she did not return as expected, some | 
person was sent in search of her, who found the ill-fated 
little girl suspended by the neck from a window quite | 
dead, her death having evidently been occasioned b | 
the dropping of the window upon her neck. It contieed 
that finding the door fastened, she succeeded in gettin 
into the house through a window which was open, ne] 
not fastened up. Having procured a basket to gather | 
leaves she attempted to get out, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded, when the window dropped and produced the 
sudden and mournful result described.— People’s Adv. 


————>_>>—_—___ 
. Utility of Birds, 

It is now generally conceded that the small birds that 
frequent our fruit trees, do more good by destro ing in- 
sects, than mischief to the buds or fruit. Buffon, who 
gives a pompous account of the disposition of sparrows 
supposes that to nurture one nest of their young about | 
four thousand insects or caterpillars are devoted for their 
ood. The common wren is a great destroyer of insects. 

and it will not devour fruit. A pair of these birds, hav- 
ing @ nest in an inverted olive jar, stuck upon a limb of 
a cherry tree, defended the fruit from the depredations 
of all other birds. The olive jar is fastened by a frag- 
ment of a perpendicular branch which is inserted into 
the inverted jar from top to bottom. A small hole is 
drilled in the side of the jar, which the wren enters and 
builds its nest of sticks. The wren is avery pugna- 
cious bird, and will not allow any other small bird to 
alight upon its tree. Such a contrivance would be an 
mee a of guarding 1 fruit from the smaller 

irds, while wren would rid the i 
leave the fruit untouched. gp pear ne 


—————— 
. sinsineiahe race Susan. 

usan is not yet eight years old. One Sabbath, she beg- 
ged me to take her to the evening service. ’ Before I 
went, I told her the story of Eutychus, who slept durin 
the preaching of the Apostle Paul, (Acts ch. XX.) wal 
falling down, was taken up dead. We were put into a 
long pew, which was nearly filled before we arrived, and 
next to my little charge sat a lad who did not appear to 
pay attention ; he was about seventeen years of age, and 
looked as if he he had come to a place of worship for the 
sake of passing away his time. At length he fell asleep, 
which Susan quickly noticed, but said nothing. I 
watched her, and saw she was uneasy. She waited un- 
til just before the sermon commenced, and then she 
touched the lad on the shoulder, and whispered “Euty- 
chus,” loud enough for him to hear. He blushed, and 
looked confused, for he understood what she meant, and 
instantly stood up, scarcely knowing what he was doing. 
A few days after, I had an opportunity of speaking to 
this lad; and he owns, that as long as he lives, he shall 
never forget the lesson given him o little Susan, E. 


POETRY. 














A CHILD TO A BIRD. 
I'm glad to see you, you dear little robin, 
You put me in mind of warm weather, 
T'll open the window in hopes you will hop in, 
And then we can both be together. 
I love you, dear robin—because you'r so ai 
And because you live high on the tree ; ee 
Because you can ride on the breeze, like a fairy, 
And make as sweet music for me, 
But where did you hide through the wint 
When the clouds hid the face of ian! mi 
I thought in the storm of your bright eye so cheery, 
And wondered where you could have flown. 
Was it God, little bird, that kept you securel 
While He poured out the storm all around>” 





him up as lost. But as a sort of desperate effort to 
the dog, he directed a boy to let a rope he had Peat 


Then in darkness and death He will kee 
And raise me, anew, from the ng ines 


[New London Advocate. 










Three children of Mr. Lester Lewis, of Waterford, |g 


last, while the family attended meeting. The eld- @ 
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